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ingly difficult matter. Moreover, it is rarely possible to obtain
the desired data owing to the fact that the firms concerned are
quite unwilling to supply the data of costs of production as it is
apprehended that their publication would lead to the disclosure
of important trade secrets to their rivals. The Tariff Board in
India were, however, able to collect fairly adequate costs sheets
from 8 mills in Bombay, 6 mills in Ahmedabad, and 7 mills in
the up-country centres, which throw much valuable light on
the question of comparative advantages. It should, however,
be noticed that while all the mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad
were representative mills, those in the other up-country centres
were somewhat above the average.1
In the two tables that follow (pp. 129-30), the data of costs
of production are given in detail for Bombay and the up-
country centres, while those for Ahmedabad are available only
as a total. The figures relate to 1926-27.
Analysts of the comparative advantages of Bombay city
It will be observed that the figures of costs of production
per spindle per day and per loom per day as given in the above
tables do not by themselves offer any complete guidance as
to the different items of comparative advantage. For the
purpose of any satisfactory comparison we should also have the
figures of outturn per spindle and per loom per day. These
latter data, however, are not available to us, and so we have to
be satisfied with an examination of the different items in the
costs per spindle and per loom per day in the different centres.
Spinning
It would appear from the first table that, although Bom-
bay is at a slight disadvantage in respect of manufacturing
charges, and specially wages, its overhead charges are somewhat
lower than those in the up-country centres, with the result
that the total costs of production in Bombay are a little less
1 Report of the Tariff Board, Vol. I, pp. 117-21.